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of all possibility of converse with things and of causal connections — 
since our only tools are just states of consciousness. 

In leaving this summary, I will content myself with one question. 
Are there really and truly any such independent psychical entities as 
the Lockeian ideas, or have we in ideas as just psychical simply 
a more adequate methodological device for facilitating and control- 
ling knowledge — that is to say, acquaintance and transactions with 
objects? The account of ideas in James's 'Psychology' would, if 
the latter view be correct, give sense (9) of idea— the idea as a 
mental state for the sake of referring easily and fluidly to any object 
in any phase, and thus freeing and facilitating our intercourse with 
things. The idea as purely psychical is the object in solution, mov- 
ing towards re-precipitation in some object which is more anticipated, 
which thus satisfies more, and hence has increase of meaning. Al- 
though wholly subjective, subjective is a phrase which refers to 
objectivity undergoing liberation from pre-committed, and hence 
limited, modes of significance, and by solution in the medium of 
personality getting varied worths. JoHN DeweY- 

The University of Chicago. 



DISCUSSION 

A REPLY TO DOCTOR SPAULDING 

T HASTEN to reply to Dr. Spaulding's review of my 'Introduc- 
-*- tion to Systematic Philosophy,' because, if I understand him 
aright, fundamentally we agree. He takes issue with my theory of 
knowledge, I believe, simply because of my terminology. With him 
I certainly do maintain that knowledge is a process transcending 
itself. To explain, I use the term 'experience' in my preface (ideal- 
ism 'limits all problems to the world of experience') simply as a 
shibboleth. I meant it in the sense in which Professor Ormond, if 
I mistake not, uses it in his 'Foundations of Knowledge.' This and 
other terms of idealism are unfortunate, but excusable. So, too, when 
I use the expression 'present consciousness' (with Hobhouse) for the 
'given,' I think the term unfortunate, but pedagogically excusable. 
My task was to present the doctrine in such a way that the beginner 
might be gradually led from the familiar to the unfamiliar, from the 
more concrete to the more abstract. I feared to confuse him quite 
if I used high abstractions. I should much have preferred to drop 
all such terminology and, I think, thereby should have escaped just 
such misunderstanding on the part of the critical reader as that of 
Dr. Spaulding. 1 

l My note on page 373 was intended to explain this. 
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The doctrine is better expressed as follows : All knowledge is an 
interpretation of the factual. The past, the future and the absent 
present, the minds of other men, etc., constitute an interpretation of 
the factual, the logically given. That is, the world extending indefi- 
nitely in space and time, the world of consciousness and of non-con- 
sciousness, of me and not-me, and all the rest has meaning ultimately 
only in terms of the factual. To me as well as to Dr. Spaulding all 
this seems a truism. None the less, it is well worth discussing and 
teaching, first, because it is a doctrine not lived up to, and secondly, 
because it is one of the outcomes of a great movement in the history 
of philosophy, i. e., nominalism and English empiricism. The prac- 
tical value of this doctrine is that it denounces all hypostasizing of 
abstractions, teaching, as it does, that the conceptual or any inter- 
pretation has meaning only in so far as it describes an aspect of the 
concrete or factual. 2 

Again about the a priori, I think that I agree with Dr. Spauld- 
ing. 3 As knowledge grows it sees more clearly its presuppositions. 
It revises them over and over. Perhaps our present a priori tenets 
will have to undergo revision. Perhaps we have mistaken some for 
a priori that are not. Thus absolutism means not a claim to infalli- 
bility, but the belief in the complete logical priority of certain prin- 
ciples, and asserts that as long as those principles have this logical 
priority their authority is absolute. But to claim that they always 
will have this priority would be to lay claim to infallibility, first, in 
our analysis of knowledge, second, by maintaining that we know 
infallibly that knowledge will not outgrow its present categories. In 
short, absolutism and empirical-mindedness are not opposed, as some 
seem to think. 

Regarding pragmatism, I am heart and soul in favor of it ; but I 
am afraid that, like all other doctrines, it will become a narrow ' ism. ' 
Knowledge must strive to be logical. We shall always need our 
Bradleys, and I can forgive the Hegelians if they think that the 
pragmatists do not know even what philosophy is. The logical aspect 
is philosophically as important as the pragmatic, and my book tries 
to be true to both aspects. 

1 confess frankly several of my chapters are too prolix. Again, 
in some chapters I have, I fear, made it hard for the critical reader 
by not showing where the philosophic problem ends and the problem 
of empirical science begins, e. g., 'The Conservation of Mass and 
Motion, ' and ' The Atomic Theory. ' I wished to keep entirely clear 
of the dispute between the Energetiker and others as far as their 

2 It seems to me that all this is one of the chief points that Hobhouse 
makes in his ' Theory of Knowledge.' 

3 1 agree with Hobhouse, pp. 590-594. 
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problem is purely empirical, so, too, with other problems. In short, 
my search was for the a priori pure and simple, and therefore my 
defense of the atomic-mechanical theory meant to keep clear of all 
special problems and present speculations in physics and chemistry. 
My problem was, in what terms must human reason try to formulate 
its interpretation of nature in order to accept that interpretation 

as ultimate. Walter T. Marvin. 

Western Keserve University. 



ACCOMMODATION AND CONVERGENCE IN THE 
PERCEPTION OP DEPTH 

IN the Psychological Bulletin of February 15 there appeared a 
review of my recent paper, 'The Influence of Accommodation 
and Convergence upon the Perception of Depth' (American Journal 
of Psychology, XIV., 1903, pp. 150 ff.). The reviewer has, unfor- 
tunately, failed to catch my meaning in several instances, a fact 
which might be attributed to my own lack of clearness of statement. 
But since Hillebrand, Arrer and Dixon meet a similar fate, and are 
equally misrepresented in the review, it seems clear that the fault lies 
rather with the reviewer than with the writer of the paper. 

The review states (p. 86) that my paper 'gives a confirmation of 
substantially all the experimental results as such found in the three 
earlier investigations with substantially the same apparatus — by 
Hillebrand, Arrer and Dixon.' Now it is patent to every psychol- 
ogist who has read the literature of the problem that a chief char- 
acteristic of the results of these investigators is their contradictory 
and irreconcilable character. I did not, for an obvious reason, con- 
firm both of the contradictory contentions which are found in their 
publications. The miraculous power of reconciling irreconcilables, 
which the reviewer ascribes to my paper, I must in all modesty dis- 
claim. That I did not confirm the results of Hillebrand is evident 
from the briefest survey of my tables and introspections. 

It is no less clear from the literature that the various forms of 
apparatus which have been employed in the investigation of the prob- 
lem are essentially different in principle. Even if the diagrams ac- 
companying the papers in question did not furnish a clear envisage- 
ment of these differences, the extended discussions regarding the 
diversity of principle involved could scarcely have left the reviewer 
in doubt. Yet these diagrams, these discussions and my summary 
of the latter appear to have escaped his notice. It is manifestly 
impossible that my apparatus could have been 'substantially the 
same' as another which differed radically from it in principle. 

That part of my paper which is devoted to the description of my 



